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THE STUDY OF WAR. 



BY CAPTAIN H. 0. TAYLOR, U. 8. N., PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL 
WAR COLLEGE. 



There have been periods when the existence of war was ac- 
cepted by the world as an item of life and human relations ; a 
glorious thing to the few, a disaster to the many ; but to ail an 
established fact, as much so as disease or bad weather. There 
were advantages in this recognition of its existence ; people pre- 
pared their minds for it in some sort, commerce watched it closely, 
towns built their walls for it, it startled people's minds less and 
shocked their moral sensibilities not at all. Beyond these advan- 
tages was a greater one ; this acceptance of war as a fact caused 
some preparation for it to be undertaken during peace. Being 
upon the schedule of events arrangements were made to meet it, 
as if it were an expected rainy season, not beginning upon any fixed 
date, but certain to come finally. 

Some of these arrangements were crude and clumsy; the 
world has not always had the science that equips Roman legions 
and Prussian Guard regiments, nor the art that instructs leaders 
and instills in officers the lofty spirit of command. War has 
had its dark ages, its intervals of semi-barbarity ; the fleets that 
ranged themselves at Lepanto under the opposing standards of 
Ali Pasha and Don Juan of Austria knew little of the art of war 
as practised in its thoroughness by the Greek fleets under Phor- 
mio, twenty centuries before. The battles of Von .Moltke com- 
pared with those of Chevalier Bayard and of Roland at Ron- 
cesvalles indicate on the other hand advances in the military 
art, equalling any that history records in literature or science. 
Awkward as these efforts frequently were the idea of war as a 
permanent factor of life was in people's minds, and its existence 
did not therefore produce such mental disturbance and discon- 
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tent as latterly, nor generate doubts as to the wisdom of the 
Providence that sways the universe. 

This mental acceptance of war is clearly not a characteristic 
of our times. Whatever may have been the temper of Christen- 
dom in other centuries, the present is surely a generation of peace. 
Nothing save national indisposition to fight could have permitted 
the growing armies of Prance and Germany during the last 
twenty-five years, to perfect themselves in war preparation with- 
out a blow being struck. That these fine dogs of war, trained 
through a quarter of a century within sight and hearing of each 
other, have not been let slip, is a sure sign that their owners have 
no present stomach for conflict. England during forty years 
of Bteady work in her dockyards swells her naval force to enor- 
mous proportions, but in all that time strikes no blow with her 
fleet. Russia, opposed in her expansion southward and westward, 
turns her thoughts eastward rather than fight, and overruns the 
desert, content with incorporating into the Empire some Tartar 
nomads. Italy finds some faint flashes of conflict with the 
untrained Abyssinians fully satisfying any slight pugnacity in the 
present mood of her people. And the United States, growing 
into greatness and changing while we gaze from an unimportant 
confederation of states to an imperial .Republic of limitless re- 
source, rests satisfied with a force afloat and ashore unbefitting 
the dignity of her high estate. Peace societies, national and in- 
ternational, are everywhere. Arbitration is urged to prevent 
wars, and great numbers of educated people honestly believe that 
within a century or even a generation this or some other means 
will cause wars to cease. A feeling has thus been generated that 
war is wrong, absolutely immoral; an evidence of man's wicked- 
ness, as thunder and lightning have sometimes been regarded 
as the manifestation of a deity's anger. 

A thorough consideration of this subject develops ethical 
points of great interest, but occupies too much space in a discus- 
sion confined simply to the study of war. Something may be said, 
however, to those who take for granted the need lessn ess and im- 
morality of war. Euskin, in one of his addresses, lays great 
stress upon its value for creating ideals in art. He doubts 
the possibility of obtaining the architectural triumphs of 
Italy, the paintings of Eubens, or the plays of Shakespeare 
without the lofty attitude of mind induced by the contemplation 
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of stormy and heroic periods of history. He holds that the 
growing consciousness during wars, that dying is not the worst of 
all things and that honorable death is preferable to ignoble life, 
is a motive for high endeavor in art. 

He says: " The pure and noble arts of peace are founded upon 
war; no great art ever yet rose on earth except among a nation of 
soldiers. There is no art among a shepherd people if it remains 
at peace. There is no art among an agricultural people if it re- 
mains at peace. Commerce is barely consistent with fine art, 
but cannot produce it. Manufacture is not only unable to pro- 
duce but invariably destroys whatever seeds of it exist. There is 
no art possible to a nation but that which is based upon battle." 

Not alone is this true of the artistic spirit ; the moral nature 
is strongly affected by war. The sentiment that pervades a 
nation in stirring times is alone capable of producing that self- 
abnegation, that willing effacement of the stubborn ego in the 
flood of fellow humanity, which the head of Christianity demands 
for the ideal state of mankind and declares to be the corner stone 
of human salvation. That this puve and lofty condition of soul 
should be approached through the sanguinary paths of battle and 
campaign is indeed an anomaly, but that it is a fact all history 
gives evidence. Not only do nations that practise too long the 
arts of peace in forgetf ulness of war become enfeebled and the 
natural prey of neighbors grown strong through combat, but 
they grow corrupt internally as well. Although peaceful trade 
may thrive, the arts and industries flourish, and every precaution 
against corruption, national and municipal, be observed, decay 
begins, the fervor of religion cools, skepticism advances, im- 
moralities appear unreproved, and race decadence hastens its 
steps, even though it may be that no strong neighbor is at hand 
to quicken the downfall. We may recognize that war is cruel and 
brutal, disposing men to a state of savagery, but let us confess 
that the corrupt ease, the luxurious immorality of life, toward 
which a total absence of war always leads nations, has in it some- 
thing more degrading for the human race than simple savagery. 

" I mean also," says Euskin, " that war is the foundation of 
all the high virtues and faculties of men. It is very strange to 
me to discover this; and very dreadful — but I saw it to be quite 
an undeniable fact. The common notion that peace and the 
virtues of civil life flourished together, I found to be wholly un- 
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tenable. Peace and the vices of civil life only flourish, together. 
We talk of peace and learning and of peace and plenty and of 
peace and civilization; but I found that those were not the words 
which the Muse of history coupled together; that on her lips the 
words were — peace and sensuality, peace and selfishness, peace 
and corruption, peace and death. I found in brief that all great 
nations learned their truth of word and strength of thought in 
war; that they were nourished in war and wasted by peace; taught 
by war and deceived by peace, trained by war and betrayed by 
peace, in a word that they were born in war and expired in 
peace." 

Allowing something for a possible exuberance of expression 
on the part of Mr. Euskin we must still admit that the universal 
drift of history confirms his general statement, and breaks rudely 
in upon the vague though kindly visions of eternal peace among 
the peoples of the earth. 

Granting, then, for the sake of argument, that war has its 
office in the world, let us consider what effect the prejudice 
against its study has upon preparation for its coming. It is appar- 
ent that for those who hold war to be wicked there must be 
something alarming in its serious study. The modern world has 
seen more than one great evil continue unchecked because system- 
atic relief, if permitted, would tacitly acknowledge that the evil 
existed. Such arguments are often heard with regard to the study 
of war. An officer, distinguished for war service, replying to a 
request for an opinion as to certain military and naval problems 
of the day, after expressing himself clearly regarding the strategy 
and tactics of the questions involved, adds in closing : " How 
strange it is, how unnatural, that we in this age of enlighten- 
ment should be deliberately planning the most effective methods 
of sinking fleets of ships and destroying thousands of human 
lives." It is not surprising, when soldiers and sailors hardened 
in battle feel such doubts as these oppressing them, that other 
men of some reasoning power — philosophers of a certain ability — 
honestly expect to eliminate war from the world, and oppose its 
study or any other systematic preparation for it. 

This anti-war spirit has been very noticeable during the nine- 
teenth century. The close of the Napoleonic era found Europe 
exhausted and its nations sated with wars and campaigns. The 
appetite for war had been satisfied to repletion. Precautions 
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were therefore taken through laws and treaties to prevent out- 
breaks, and sovereigns and their statesmen devoted themselves 
for half a century to peace and the arts of peace, while the soldiers 
of the Continent and the sailors of England began a rest which 
was to last through generations. It was then that Christendom 
entered upon that singular phase of civilization which history 
will perhaps call the mechanical age of the world. Steam came, 
and later electricity ; and when these great factors of increased 
production were fully at work, and nations felt the need of markets 
for their wares, a consequent zest for exploration and coloni- 
zation was born, and the promise of future great nationalities 
began to appear in Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, and other 
distant regions of the earth. Wealth flowed freely into men's 
hands, wages grew better, the poor were less oppressed, and the 
sweat of their brows became an honorable sign. Thus were 
people's minds taken away from dwelling upon war, and to such 
a degree that, after one or two generations of quiet, men were to 
be found in this latter half of the nineteenth century who could 
soberly suggest the possibilities of the nations of the earth ceasing 
to war with each other. 

The effect of the long peace had been noticeable among the 
armies and navies of the world as well. These gradually turned 
their attention from matters of war to those of peace, navies 
leaned more and more toward their peace functions as police of 
the sea, surveyors of the coasts, explorers of unknown lands and 
pioneers of commerce; armies grew into guardians of internal 
order in their countries and slowly drifted toward the minutice of 
barrack yard drill and away from the large questions of strategy 
and tactics which had absorbed the generation of soldiers that 
preceded them. Thus from 1820 to 1870 the military element 
dozed peacefully through the idle years. It was pleasant, this 
dreaming of a military glory to come without effort, to fall some 
day like an over-ripe peach into hands too indolent to shake the 
tree. How foolish these illusions were, no one guessed until in 
1870 fifty years of military dreams were set against fifty years of 
military study and preparation. Then some among the nations 
awakened and there was something comic in the hurrying to and 
fro and ignorant groping to find this art of war that had been left 
forgotten in some dusty attic corner of the military brain, some- 
thing comic too in the dismay experienced upon discovering that 
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years of use would be necessary before the machine would work 
effectively. 

Although some soldiers' minds were awakened by the Franco- 
Prussian campaigns to the value of a study of military history, 
the art of naval warfare was still permitted to remain forgotten, 
and it is only lately that the need for its study has been recog- 
nized by a few officers in our modern navies. Forgetfulness 
reached such a stage that some officers not only questioned the 
advisability of studying the art of war, but denied that it had 
ever existed, of a sort that could be learned and effectively used 
by means of study. Officers of high standing in our own navy, 
and in others, said : " We can sail our ships, fire our guns accur- 
ately, we can keep correct positions in line of battle. There is 
nothing else of consequence. Of course there have been Nelsons 
and Farraguts afloat, and Napoleons and Grants on shore, but 
they were gifted men, with military genius which caused them 
to discern without study the right thing to do and the fitting 
moment for it." It is evident that this opposition is based upon 
an ignorance of the Napoleons and Nelsons, whose genius it ac- 
knowledges. " Wage an offensive war," said Napoleon, "as did 
Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, 
Prince Eugene and Frederick. Bead and read again the history 
of their eighty-eight campaigns. Model yourself upoi. them ; in 
this way only can you become a great leader and penetrate the 
secret of the art. Your reason thus enlightened will cause you 
to throw aside maxims opposed to these great men." Again he 
says : " Tactics, manoeuvres, the science of the engineer officer 
and of the artillery officer ; these can be learned in text books ; 
but the knowledge of grand tactics is acquired only through ex- 
perience and by the historical study of the campaigns of great 
captains." 

Plutarch tells of Alexander the Great that " he loved polito 
learning, and his natural thirst of knowledge made him a man 
of extensive reading. The Iliad, he thought, as well as called, a 
portable treasure of military knowledge, and he had a copy cor- 
rected by Aristotle, which is called the casket copy. Onesicritus 
informs us that he used to lay it under his pillow with his 
sword." 

In other words, when we examine the lives of great generals 
and admirals, we find that the art of war can be learned in times 
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of peace only by the study of naval and military history, and was 
so learned by them. 

Notwithstanding much opposition among the ultra-conserva- 
tive element in modern navies, the influence of the Franco- 
Prussian war began to exert an effect upon the United States 
navy within fifteen years of its conclusion. This became visible 
between 1880 and 1885 in the founding of the Naval War Col- 
lege on the shores of Narragansett Bay by Rear Admiral Luce ; 
and later in calling to his aid the strategic and literary ability of 
Captain Mahan. Their efforts and those of others who followed 
them have succeeded in securing to the College a struggling 
existence during the last ten years. At present a more secure 
tenure of life seems to be promised by the earnest interest of the 
Secretary of the Navy and of a growing number of naval officers 
in the development of the art of naval warfare. 

The methods followed at the Naval "War College to ensure 
this development may be of present interest to the readers of the 
Review, for the fashion of the moment is to enquire more closely 
than formerly into questions of national defence. These have 
been confined for some time to the material, to our ships and 
weapons ; and it has been taken for granted that ships would be 
combined into fleets, and fleets disposed to the best advantage 
without any special effort on the part of anyone — indeed that they 
would dispose and combine themselves, so simple a matter did it 
seem compared with the task of providing great iron-clads and 
their guns. 

The system pursued at the Naval War College is founded 
upon Napoleon's maxim to read and reread the records of war, 
and in order to encourage the study of history and freshen inter- 
est in it, recourse is had to various means, borrowed in some cases 
from the work of the German General Staff, and in others in- 
vented by our own officers, where studies of land warfare require 
modifications to suit them to naval campaigns. The college has 
been its own guide in cases where the German army methods 
were not applicable ; for the navies of foreign nations have not 
advanced in the art of naval warfare sufficiently far to be a sure 
guide for our officers. 

These aids to study are of two kinds ; first, the literary and 
historical ; and second, war exercises and examples. The former 
consist of lectures by eminent authorities, led by Captain Mahan, 
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upon the different branches of the art of war, essays and discus- 
sions upon past naval operations, and the application of their 
governing principles to the situations offered by modern navies, 
their armaments and the probable fields of future conflict. 

The exercises — so-called — are the solution of war problems, 
the planning of naval defence for sections of our coasts based upon 
the laws of strategy and tactics, and various war games and illus- 
trations, calculated to bring into play the military qualities of the 
mind, and at the same time to provide data for the determina- 
tion of disputed points in tactics and naval policy. A principal 
problem in the defence of the coast is presented each year, and is 
constantly before the officers of the permanent staff of the War 
College throughout the year, and before the officers temporarily 
in attendance during the summer session. The locality selected 
as a theatre of operations in the problem of 1894 was our Atlantic 
shore from Delaware Bay to Nantucket, with the enemy's central 
objective assumed to be the blockade and final occupation of the 
port of New York. The section chosen for the problem of 1895, 
was the coast from Narragansett Bay to the Bay of Fundy, with 
the control of Boston, Portland and the adjacent shores as the 
enemy's objective for the purpose of assisting certain movements 
of his land forces. 

A condition of these problems, resulting from the policy of our 
country in maintaining small standing forces, is our marked in- 
feriority in naval strength, the odds being placed at three to one 
against us, so far as ships and guns and trained men are concerned. 
The complete solution of these annual problems involves a 
thorough examination of the strategic situation, and intense con- 
centration upon the tactical features of the positions which 
strategy marks as dominant in the campaign. Long and sober 
deliberation seconded by systematic discussion, is required before 
any one can say where our main fleet should select its central 
rendezvous and base ; slowly but surely the naval mind, groping 
for something tangible to base itself upon in these thoroughly 
professional questions, settles upon the experience of past wars as 
the only foundation of knowledge, and realizes that in the study 
of naval history lies the key of the problem. 

The post of the main fleet being settled upon, its needs of 
coal and ammunition must be provided for, and its security in 
the waters chosen for its base or its refuge must be guaranteed, 
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so far as possible. This latter demands a close study of the tact- 
ical defence of the localities selected; the planning of sub-marine 
mine fields; the most suitable anchorages for the fleet; shelter 
for torpedo boats, rams, colliers and supply ships; all resulting in 
the construction of war charts and defence plans upon which the 
details of war preparations are clearly marked and explained. 
It will be readily understood, even by those who have not made 
the profession of arms their calling, how effective this mental 
exercise is in fixing the attention upon the pages of naval his- 
tory; upon the English blockades of Brest, Cadiz and Toulon; 
upon the boom defences of French harbors; upon naval sieges, 
ancient and modern, and upon the tactics of naval battles fought 
in narrow waters. 

Space will not permit a description of the naval tactical prob- 
lems introduced in the War College to induce quick grasp of war 
situations, and to remove the tendency to over-deliberation pro- 
duced by the principal problem of the year ; nor of the war games 
which, while training the eye and mind in the battle movements of 
single ships and fleets and in naval campaigns, accumulate in ad- 
dition much valuable data as to the comparative value of column 
and line formation, of speed, armament, and coal endurance, and 
enable us to establish principles for the offensive and defensive 
movements of fleets. 

Modern navies have, as we said before, found their principal 
office for generations past in promoting the interests of peace and 
preserving order on the seas. But this cannot always be, and our 
country, which bids fair to occupy a high place among nations, 
should no longer be unprepared for those wars which must come. 
We see the centres of trade activity, of agriculture and the indus- 
tries, moving steadily westward, and we are not wise if we do not 
recognize that the centres of military power on land and sea 
must in the nature of things follow the universal movement, 
and that in the near future the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico will have a naval importance such as the Mediterranean 
has possessed for thousands of years. 

Let us then prepare, not in haste or confusion, nor with boast- 
fulness, but calmly and with deliberate energy, so that whether 
victorious, or beaten and borne down by numbers, we shall have 
no bitter regrets for wasted years and lost opportunities. 

H. C. Taylor. 



